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An Appreciation 
By W. C. Berwick SAYERS. 


N a letter which I received a year or two ago from 
the late F. J. Harvey Darton, the author of Children’s 
Books in England, he referred to a statement of mine in 
these words :— 


“With joy I read your sentence that criticism of 
children’s books is not ‘ intelligent.” I wish you had said it 
more strongly: it is 90% disgraceful. When it is more 
or less sincere, it shows a hideous tendency to some kind 
of archness or make-believe attitude which affronts any 
decent intelligence. When it is, so to speak, routine, it 
follows either the advertisement manager, personal pre- 
dilections of various kinds not based upon impartial survey 
of the whole field, the publisher’s reputation, or the mere 
appeal of the eye (especially in regard to bulk and ‘ gaiety’ 
of illustration). 


On the other hand, the conditions are almost impossible 
for the reviewer . . . Inthe Christmas season I should have 
a fortnight or so to get through anything up to several 
hundred children’s books—to mention, if possible, every 
publisher, at least 50% of the books, give due preference 
to all friends, spot winners, look for special features, 
new artists, good production ; and to write a compressed 
verdict of an average of 20 to 30 words a book.” 


This was written nearly five years ago and perhaps 
there has been a slight tendency towards improvement 
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in the reviewing of children’s books. There have been other 
magazines than The Junior Bookshelf which attempt in various 
ways to deal with reading for children. I am not offering 
any criticism of these in saying that, judging from the first 
number, The Junior Bookshelf is a well-printed, well-informed 
and attractive magazine. Already it realises most of the 
ideals which I, as a librarian, desire in such a magazine, 
ideals founded on a long experience of children’s books. 


In the first place, although the level of production of 
children’s books is possibly on as high an average as at 
any previous time, there are very few writers for children 
who have distinction; a Lewis Carroll is like a far star 
that comes into sight once in a century. This is particularly 
true of writers of books for girls ; the field is an open one 
for the best talents of English women. 


So far as little children are concerned, it is regrettable 
that the inspiration of A. A. Milne seems to have evaporated. 
For the child of indefinite age, Arthur Ransome, in my 
view, has no peer. But on the children’s Parnassus there 
are many slopes and levels, and books are many; but 
judgment of them has lingered. For the librarian the 
average review of children’s books says nothing that is 
important. This magazine will, I believe, at least face the 
following problems: the style of the book as a work of 
English ; its degree of difficulty, and the background that a 
child for whom it is intended should have ; and its quality 
of truth in realising character and describing events. A 
book can be frankly fantastic and out of the probable ; 
but when it touches life itself, that life should be a possible, 
and not an entirely visionary one. The people should be 
live people, as live as are the Duchess, Pooh and Peter Duck. 
These things the average critic may, but does not always 
indicate. 


What is equally important for the librarian, and should 
be so for the parent, is the physical character of the book. 
The critic should have standards in mind when assessing : 
has the book good type, paper and illustrations ; is it bound 
adequately and tastefully ; in short, is it physically worthy 
or not? Especially, is it not? I have yet to read an honest 
criticism of a bad children’s book. I wonder if the critics 
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in The Junior Bookshelf will have the courage to condemn 
where condemnation is a duty. However, to be quite 
frank, three-fifths of the children’s books now published 
are merest rubbish—this is a hard saying, but any children’s 
librarian can prove it. But there are good books, and The 
Junior Bookshelf, 1 hope, will give these the public they 


deserve. 


On more general questions, the first number shows that 
the editor has brought together a fine team of contributors, 
and has a sound idea of the field before him. This magazine 
would appear to be of interest to all children’s librarians. 


The children’s library ought to be the foundation of 
library work; it has a great opportunity and it has many 
activities ; all of them, however, are based upon the notion 
that the reading of books is good. I believe that it is, but 
with very profound qualifications. I am willing to admit 
that the reading of most of the rubbish affected by children 
has no permanently harmful results, but I am convinced that 
good comes only from the books that are good in style, have 
truth to art and to life, and are physically sound. 


Our CONTRIBUTORS. 


Mr. Berwick Sayers is so well-known in the field of 
library work with children that no note is necessary. His 
article here printed is intended as an appreciation, not 
necessarily of our first number, but of the aims that are 
behind The Junior Bookshelf. We are glad to read the 
encouraging remarks that do apply to that first number.— 
Howard Spring is the author of Sampson’s Circus, one of the 
outstanding boys’ books of the year, and of other adult 
and juvenile stories—Miss Vallance will be known to 
readers by her article and list of Christmas plays that 
appeared in our first issue-—Miss Stanley-Smith is the 
County Librarian of Oxfordshire——Miss Corbett is the 
Children’s Librarian in Paddington Public Library.— 
Mr. Schollick is the editor of children’s books in the House 
of Blackwell. 
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Why Sampson’s Circus P 


By HowarD Sprino. 


N idea has got around that I have “ views ” about 
what makes a good book for boys. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. I was once 
asked to write an article saying why I had 
written Sampson’s Circus. ‘The fact is, I wrote 

it because it amused me to do so, but it would not do to 
say anything so simple as that in a newspaper article. So 
I evolved a few theories into which, it seemed to me, the 
beok would fit, and that was that. Everybody was satisfied. 
Even I was satisfied for the moment, until I found that the 
poor little article had given rise to the notion that I had 
a head surging with constructive thought. 


Now, here I am again, asked by the Editor of The Junior 
Bookshelf to expound my views. Well, it seems to me that 
Sampson's Circus, or my earlier book Darkie ¢ Co., is the 
best answer to any enquiries that can be made about them. 
I once walked. round an art exhibition with one of the 
exhibitors. We came to a stand in front of his own picture. 
A third man joined us, and said to the artist, “‘ Well, what 
do you mean by that?” “ Just what I say on the canvas,” 
said the painter. 


What doI say on the canvas of Sampson’s Circus? First 
of all, that we may rely on children to respond to a sense 
of beauty. I was not aware till I read the book through 
after it was finished how much I had put in about the 
loveliness of earth and sky, of dawn and sunset, of wood and 
shore and sea. This, so far as I know, has not got in the 
way of any child’s enjoyment of the book; and only in 
“thinking back” over recent children’s books which I 
have read do I realise that this “‘ painting ” of the scene is 
not often done. Thinking further back to Ballantyne’s 
Coral Island, which was a favourite of my childhood, 
I realise the startling fact that I can remember literally but 
one incident from the whole book, and that is a description 
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of the beauty of the tropical sea-bed as the boys swam 
amor.g the coloured fishes. 


Another thing which I hope is as clear as daylight 
on the canvas of Sampson’s Circus is that I like the characters, 
whether in a book for children or grown-up people, to 
be of a rich diversity, so that there is never any danger of 
mistaking one for another. There are so many books in 
which when you read, “ No,” said George, and “ Yes,” 
responded Frank, you can’t see one from the other, or either 
from Tom, Dick or Harry. 


If I hold one conviction more than another in this 
matter of writing for children, it is that we must give 
children characters to read about. They are the very pith 
and essence of fiction ; and as I read the innumerable books 
for children in which every character is dead, or at best 
dead-alive like a winter fly, 1 know in my bones that those 
books will never be among the fortunate few that children 
will read and read again. 


And don’t make the mistake of supposing that by a 
character | mean the sort of person you meet in the street. 
The life of a book and the life that lies outside books are 
two different matters. I am not so stupid as to suppose 
that you will find anything like Mr. Sampson if you rake 
the showgrounds of England from end to end. But, then, 
you wouldn’t have found anything like Don Quixote if you 
had raked Spain from end to end in his day. 


In short, we can trust children to understand and accept 
characters that have a touch of allegory and fantasy. Too 
many books for the young are concerned with dull 
adventures that might conceivably happen. There is room 
for the heavenly ones that never could. 


Phese are a few of the thoughts that I blush to put on 
paper. It is the height, or depth, of immodesty to be talking 
thus about my own >ook. But the Editor of The Junior 
Bookshelf has askes «>< <0 do it, so I swallow my decency and 
oblige. 


The Junior Bookshelf! The very words show how 
vain it is to speak of any particular way of writing a book. 
When I think of the volumes that I have chosen for the 
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Junior Bookshelf in my own home, I see that there are 
almost as many ways of writing a book for boys as there 
are men and women to do it. Hans Andersen and Grimm ! 
Stevenson, Dolittle, The Wind in the Willows | Ransome and 
Erich Kastner | The good way to write a book for children 
is the way that “comes off.” And if it “comes off” 
so well that the book remains when the “ Junior” is 
clearing up to make room for things more mature 

why, then you have done something to be proud of. 
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Illustration by Maup and MiskKa PETERSHAM, from 
Albanian Wonder Tales (Lovat Dickson). 
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A Select List of Plays for Children 


Compiled by ROSALIND VALLANCE. 








INTRODUCTORY NOTES. 


HIS play-list is representative, not exhaustive. It 
is chiefly concerned with modern plays or with 
modern adaptations of older ones, and aims at 
providing suggestions for young people’s 
leisure reading and play time. It is not claimed 

that every play in the list is a literary masterpiece, although 
a number of them certainly are, but the compiler believes 
that nothing unworthy of production has been included. 


The anthologists have thoroughly searched the field of 
modern one-act plays, and it is advisable to study carefully 
the contents of their books before looking for separate 
editions. It is impossible in this list to mention every play 
included, but detailed prospectuses can be obtained from 
the publishers, some of whom are doing pioneer work for 
juvenile drama. 


The list is arranged in three age-groups :— 

Senior: Ages 13 to 18 years. 

Intermediate. Ages 8 to 14 yeats. 

Junior. Under 9 years. 
In many cases, plays listed in one section will be almost 
equally suitable for another, but this grouping gives a rough 
idea of the general level and treatment of the play. Where 
plays have parts suitable to children of other age categories 
as well as the one in which the play is listed, the letters 
Int. (Intermediate), S. (Senior), or J. (Junior), are placed 
in front of the name of the play. 


The prices here given are as a rule those of the library 
editions, but a large number can be obtained in school 
editions at lower prices. 


Royalties, which are not given in the list, are an 
important consideration for would-be producers, who are 
advised to go into the matter before buying copies of plays. 
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List of Plays 


SENIOR: 13 —18 YEARS. 





ANTHOLOGIES. 
Compton, J.(Ep.) - Beginners, Please - - Methuen 2/- 
This title is misleading. 
HAMPDEN, J.(Ep.) - Fifteen Modern Plays - Nelson 3/6 
Ten Modern Plays - Nelson 2/- 
Nine Modern Plays - Nelson 2/- 
Four Modern Plays - Nelson gd. 
Three Modern Plays and a Mime 
Nelson gd. 
Everyman,etc. - - Nelson gd. 
Int. J]. Christmas Plays- Nelson 2/6 
A varied anthology, including 
Nativities, burlesques, etc. 
Marriott, J. W.(Ep.) One-Act Plays of To-day Harrap 3/6 
6 vols. 12 plays in each. 
SHarrP, Morpaunt (Ep.) Modern Plays - - Dent 1/4 
TickNER, F.J.(Ep.) - Earlier English Drama Nelson 1/3 


From earliest times to Everyman. 
VALLANCE, R.(Ep.) - Little Plays from English Drama 


Nelson 2/- 
Sheridan, Goldsmith, etc. 


COLLECTIONS OF PLAYS BY ONE AUTHOR. 


CONVERSE, FLORENCE - Int. Garments of Praise Dent 5/- 
Unusually beautiful religious plays. 
Drew, Marcaret - St. Valentine’s Day and Other 
Victorian Pieces - French 1/- 
In verse. Piquant. 
Dunsany, Lorp - *Five Plays - - - Putnam 5/- 
*Plays of Gods and Men Putnam 5/- 
Masterpieces of fantasy, generally 
with Oriental setting. 
Grecory, Lapy - *Seven Short Plays - Putnam 5/- 
*Three Wonder Plays - Putnam 6/- 


Irish comedies, fantasies, mysteries. 


* Most of the above are also published separately. 


Guover, Hatcorr - Wat Tyler and Other Plays 
Broadway House 7/6 


Good historical plays with large 
casts. 
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Jer, Ernest L. - 


Mackay, C. D’Arcy - 


MASEFIELD, J. - 


Mawer, I. - - 


Peacnu, L. pu GARDE - 


Housman, L.— - - 


SmitTH, EvELYN - - 


VALLANCE, ROSALIND - 


Brown, E. MARTIN” - 
Barrie, Sir J. M. - 


Barri, SIR J. M. - 


J. and Int. Jill’s Magic Island 
Nelson 
Plays for children’s ballets, with 
music from the best composers. 

The Beau of Bath and Other Plays 

Dent 
Short fantasies on imaginary inci- 
dents in the lives of famous 18th 
Century characters. Very pleasing. 

A Poem and Two Plays Heinemann 
The Sweeps of ’98. Exciting play 
for boys. 

The Locked Chest. Exciting comedy 
for older players. 

Collected Poems. (Contains plays) 

Heinemann 

Twelve Mime Plays - Methuen 
A collection of wordless plays, set 
to music. By one of the most 
accomplished mime actresses of 
to-day. 

Practical Plays for Stage and 
Classroom - Un. Lon. Pr. 
Of Radio fame. 

Little Plays of St. Francis, 1st and 
and Series Sidgwick & Jackson 
All the plays suitable for children 
have been included in the anthol- 
ogies in this list. 

Little Plays from Shakespeare, 
Series 1 and 2 - - Nelson 
Short complete plays abridged 
from Shakespeare. 

Plays from Literature. (Senior 
Book) , - - 

Form- Room Plays. (Senior) Dent 

Int. and J. Plays in Verse and 


Mime - - - Nelson 
On themes from Greek myths and 
Grimm’s fairy tales. Verse 
choruses. 


SINGLE PLAYS. 


The Story of Christmas in Mime 
Philip Allan 
The Admirable Crichton 
Hodder & Stoughton 
Quality Street 
Hodder & Stoughton 


7/6 


1/4 


6/- 


6/- 


5/- 


1/6 


each 5/- 


each 2/- 


2/- 
1/4 


3/6 


1/- 
5/- 
5/- 
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Bax, CLIFFORD - 


BENNETT, ARNOLD & 
EDWARD KNOBLOCK 


Cropper, M. - - 


De La Marg, W. - 


DRINKWATER, J. - 
DRINKWATER, J. - 


Gow, RONALD - - 


HAMPDEN, J. - - 


Housman, L. - - 


Housman, L. & - 


GRANVILLE-BARKER, H. 


James, GRACE - - 
JAmMEs, GRACE - - 
James, GRACE - - 


Mackay, C.D. - - 
MACNAMARA, M. - 


MAcNAMARA, M. - 


MASEFIELD, J. - - 


MAETERLINCK, M. - 
Noyes, ALFRED - 


Square Pegs - - French 


Verse Play for two girls. 


Milestones - - - Methuen 


The Legend of St. Christopher 
S.P.C.K. 


A dramatisation by a writer who 
knows how to suggest the right 
atmosphere. 


Int.and J. Crossings - Collins 
Fantasy in 5 acts. 
Abraham Lincoln 
Sidgwick & Jackson 
Oliver Cromwell 
Sidgwick & Jackson 
Gallows Glorious - - Gollancz 


Three-Act Play on the life of 
John Brown. 


Over the Garden Wall 
Gowans & Gray 


One-Act Comedy from Nicholas 
Nickleby. 

Bethlehem - - Macmillan 
Two-Act Nativity Play in verse, 
with music by Joseph Moorat. 

Prunella Sidgwick & Jackson 


For Little Plays of St. Francis, see 
Anthologies. 


The Jelly Fish - - French 


Fantastic comedy based on a 
Japanese legend. 


The Cucumber King - French 
Fantastic comedy based on a 
Chinese legend. 


The Pork Pie Hat - French 
Amusing Victorian Play in verse, 
for girls. 


Midsummer Eve - - French 


Elizabeth Refuses Joseph Williams 
From Pride and Prejudice. 


The Tall, Tall Castle 


Joseph Williams 
Mime burlesque for boys. 
The Faithful - Heinemann 


Three-Act tragedy of Japan. 
Int. and J. The Blue Bird Methuen 
Robin Hood - Blackwood 


Five-Act tragedy in blank verse 


1/- 
1/6 


6d. 


7/6 


3/6 


3/6 
3/6 


1/- 
6/- 


2/6 
5/- 
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Pearn, V. A. - - Int.and]. The Invisible Playmate 
French 2/6 
Unusually interesting three-act 
play for Hallowe’en. 
PEARN, V. A. - - Int. and J. Their Angels French 2/6 
Christmas Play in three acts. 
Peper, H. . - Littl Red Riding Hood French 1/- 
Burlesque. Puppets. 
SHaw,G.B. - - Saint Joan - - Constable 6/- 
SHaw, G. B. - - Captain Brassbound’s Conversion 
Constable * 3/- 
SHERRIFF, R. C. - - Badger’s Green - - Dent 1/4 
lThree-Act Comedy about village 
cricket—good for boys. 
S1nG, Huts - - Lady Precious Stream - Methuen 2/6 
Stocks, Mary - - Int. Everyman of Every Street 
Sidgwick & Jackson 2/- 
Modern Nativity Play for large 
number. 
SWANN, Mona - - Int. At the Well of Bethlehem Hill 2/- 
Biblical drama in three acts. 
SwANN, Mona - - Int.and J]. The Revolving Year 
Howe 2/6 
Play in prose and verse. Good 
chorus work. 
Witson, H. H. - Int. A Nativity Play - S.P.C.K. 4d. 
Adapted from the Chester Miracle. 
INTERMEDIATE : 8—14 YEARS. 
ANTHOLOGIES. 
Bayuiss, A. E. M. (Ep.) Junior One-Act Plays of To-day 
Harrap each 2/6 
A series to correspond with J. W. 
Marriott’s senior books. 3 vols. 
published so far. 
BENNETT, Ropney (Ep.) J. Le?’s do a Play - Nelson 3/6 
BourNng, JOHN. (Ep.) - Plays for Boys and Girls 
Lovat Dickson 2/- 
Bourne, JOHN (Ep.) - New Plays for Boys and Girls 
Lovat Dickson 2/- 
BourNE, JOHN (Ev.) - More New Plays for Boys and Girls 
Lovat Dickson 2/- 
HAMPDEN, J.(Ep.) - S. Eight Modern Plays Nelson 2/- 
HAMPDEN, J.(Ep.) - Seven Modern Plays Nelson 2/- 
HampDeEN, J.(Ep.) - J. Six Modern Plays - Nelson 2/- 
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Cousins, Mary (Ep.) - Invitation to the Play, Book 3 
Nelson 
MooruousE, REED (Ep.) With Pipe and Tabor - Dent 
S. Plays for Middle Forms Dent 
TuRNBULL, E, Lucta (Ep.) We Read them Aloud (1st & 2nd 
Series) - - - Nelson 
Lector Readings (1st Series) Nelson 


COLLECTIONS OF PLAYS BY ONE AUTHOR. 


Apkins, ELLA - - Six One-Act Pigs for Boys and 
Girls - - Harrap 
ApkINs, Etta - - Six more One-Act Plays for Boys 
and Girls - - Harrap 

BENNETT, RopNEY - Reading and Doing, Books 3 & 4 
Bell 


Scenes from famous stories, with 
suggestions for play-making by 
the children. 


Bayuiss, A. E. M. - A Dramatic Reader, Books 4 & 5 
Harrap 
Bayuiss, A. E. M. - A Dramatic Reader, Book 6 
Harrap 
Bayuiss, A. E. M. - Harrap’s New rematts Reader, 
‘ Book 3 - - 
Bayuiss, A. E. M. - Harraps New Dramatic Reader, 
Book 4 - - 
Bayuiss, A. E. M. - Harrap’s New Dramatic Reader, 
Books - - - 
Bayuiss, A. E. M. - Eight One-Act Plays - Harrap 
Chiefly for boys. 
BuFANO, Remo - - J. Pinocchio for the Stage Knopf 


An American dramatised version 
of Collodi’s Puppet Story. Four 
Plays. 
CaRRINGTON, N.T. - The King of the Golden River 
Elkin Matthews 
Ruskin’s story dramatised. 
CarrRINGTON,N.T. - S. Disinherited - - 
One-Act Play from Nicholas 
Nickleby. 
CuisMAN, I. & 
Wigs, G. - 


S. and J. Mimes and Miming 


Nelson 
14 Mime Plays on _ traditional 
themes. 





1/3 


1/4 
1/4 


each 1/- 
1/6 


— ny 


2/6 


each 1/9 
2/- 
1/9 
2/- 


2/6 
2/6 


6d. 
6d. 


2/6 
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Cornetius,L. - - J. Plays for Boys and Girls 
Allen & Unwin 3/6 
S. and J. Youngheart and Other 
Plas - Allen & Unwin 3/6 
S. and J. The Dreamer and Other 
Plas - Allen & Unwin 3/6 
Plays with scope for many char- 
acters. 
Faser, D. & 
Ketty,M.~ - - The House that Jack Built and 
Other Plays Wells, Gardner 2/6 
A good medley, suitable for 
Guides, etc. 
Farapay, E. R. - - Form-Room Plays - Dent 1/4 
FarRjEON, EE. - - J. Singing Games for Children Dent 6/- 
Very lovely. 
FLEMING, E.  - - Brer Rabbit Plays - Nelson 1/- 
FLEMING, E.~ - - Fourteen Verse Plays - Nelson od. 
Both for 7 to 11 years. 
FyYLEMAN, RR. - - Seven Little Plays - Methuen 3/6 
FYLEMAN, RR. - - Eight Little Plays - Methuen 3/6 
FYLeMAN, R.~ - - Six Longer Plays - - Nelson 3/6 
Gow, R. - - Five Robin Hood Plays Nelson od. 
Gow, R. - - Classroom Plays - - Murray 1/6 
GREENE, K.C. - - S. The Little ~~ Out of the Wood, 
ete. - Lane 
Fentnsits—enmmnst. 
HAMPDEN, J. - - S.and J. Ballads and Ballad-Plays 
Nelson 2/- 
Hope, H. . - Sand]. Children’ pa Page of Citizen 
House - - Dent 2/6 
Mayor, B. - - Four Plays for Children Blackwell 2/6 
Mircuison, N. - S. and J. Nix-Nought-Nothing, 
and Other Plays - Cape 5/- 
Verse of a high standard. 
OAKDEN, E. C. & 
Sturt, MM. - - J. Pattern Plays - - Nelson 2/- 
Dramatisations of Stories, and 
Stories for children to dramatise. 
Ou.p, HERMAN - New Plays from Old Stories Oxford 3/6 
Dramatisations of traditional fairy 
tales. 
Peper, H. - - Plays for Puppets Ditchling Press 3/6 


Unusually good modern verse. 
See also With Pipe and Tabor. 
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Sipcwick, E. - - Four Fairy Plays 
Sidgwick & Jackson 2/6 
Includes a simple arrangement of 
Thackeray’s The Rose and the 
Ring. 
SMITH, EVELYN - - Int.and]. Form-Room Plays Dent each 1/4 
SmiTH, EVELYN - - Int.and J]. Plays from Literature 
Nelson each 2/- 
Syrett, N. - - Six Fairy Plays - - Lane 3/6 
SyrettT, N. - - The Fairy Doll and Other Plays 
Lane 3/6 
WALKER, STUART - S.andJ. Portmanteau Plays 
Appleton 10/6 
WALKER, STUART - S.and J. More Portmanteau Plays 
Appleton 10/6 
WALKER, STUART - S.and J. Portmanteau Adaptations 
Appleton 10/6 
Outstandingly good American 
plays. See also English anthologies. 
WiILpE, PERCIVAL - One-Act Plays - - Harrap 5/- 
This is an adult book, except for 
S.and J. Kings in Nomania—a 
fantasy in three Acts. 

Wrttiams, E. Harcourt J. Four Fairy Plays - French 2/- 
Wittiams, E. Harcourt J. Three Fairy Plays - French 2/- 
SINGLE PLAYS. 

Barri, Sir J. M. - S.and J. Peter Pan 
Hodder & Stoughton 5/- 
No amateur performances allowed. 
Bax, CLIFFORD - S.andJ. Old KingCole- Daniel 2/6 
A Nursery Medley. 
CuaTer, Lucy - - J. The Water Babies 
Allen & Unwin 1/- 
Cortetr, K. RANEE - The House in the Enchanted Forest 
Four Scenes—a ‘‘ modern ’’ fairy 
medley. 
CONVERSE, FLORENCE - J. The Holy Night (Masque of the 
Nativity) - - Curwen 1/6 
Eas, E. - - The Goose and the Gooseberry 
Harrap 2/6 
Comedy with ‘‘ peace ’’ theme. 
EwincG, J.H. - - The Peace Egg - - Bell 2/6 


A rather more elaborate rendering 
of the St. George play than the 
ones in anthologies. Also delight- 
ful ‘‘ hints for private theatricals.’’ 
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Gow, R. - - 


Gow, R. - - 


Gow, R. - - 


Gow, R. - - 


Hotrorp,G._ - - 


Mackay, C. D’Arcy - 


Manoop, K. - - 


MALLEsSON, M. - - 


MALLESON, M. - - 


Ming, A.A. - - 


Mitng, A.A. - - 


Outson, E. E. - - 


PeEaRN, V. A. - - 


The Golden West Gowans & Gray 
‘* Wild West ’’ comedy, including 
human horse. 

Higgins, the Gentleman of Cranford 

Gowans & Gray 


18th Century satirical melodrama. 


The Sausage- Gowans & Gray 


Comedy suitable for young children. 


Under the Skull and Bones 
Gowans & Gray 


Play of scouts and pirates. 


Hadrian’s Wall Elkin Mathews 
One-Act farce. 
S. and J. On Christmas Eve 
French 
One act. A little girl has a party 
of famous people, such as Alice in 
Wonderland, to cheer her 
loneliness. 
S. and J. A Green Christmas 
French 


One-Act fantasy of Christmas Eve 
among the chimney pots. 


5S. Paddy Pools - Henderson 


One-Act fantasy on the idea of 
universal ‘‘ oneness.’” A child 
visits ‘‘ the other side.”’ 


S. Maurice’s Oun Idea 


Henderson 
Fantasy-satire. For older children. 


S.andJ. Make-Beliewe- French 
Three-Act fantasy. Each act may 
be played separately. A great 
favourite. 


S. and J. Toad of Toad Hall 
Methuen 


Dramatisation of Kenneth 
Grahame’s The Wind in _ the 
Willows. 


S. and J. The Rose and the Ring 

Blackie 

Another adaptation of Thackeray. 
S. and J. Alice in Wonderland 

Macmillan 


S.and J. Alice through the Looking 
Glass - . Macmillan 


Each play arranged as one con- 
tinuous scene. The version is that 
used in the centenary celebrations 
of Lewis Carroll. 


1/- 


1/- 
1/- 


1/- 
6d. 


1/- 


2/6 


5/- 


6d. 


2/- 
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PrigstTLEy, EE. - - S.and J. Christian’s Pilgrimage 
Elkin Mathews 
Simple dramatisation of Pilgrim’s 
Progress. There are many other 
versions. 
STOWELL, THORA - Rosemary Green - - Oxford 
Play on ‘“‘changeling’’ theme. 
Good for girls. 
VALLANCE, Rosatinp- J. The Two Brothers 
Elkin Mathews 
Based on Grimm’s story—a 
number of animal characters. 


Wiuias, E. Harcourt. S. The Reluctant Dragon French 
From Kenneth Grahame. 


Warren, D.— - - S.andJ. Such Stuff as Dreams . . 


French 
One-Act fantasy. A schoolgirl’s 
dream. Clever mixture of history, 
fairy tales, etc. Amusing and 
better written than this type of 
play generally is. 





Juntors: UNDER 9 YEARS. 


ANTHOLOGIES. 


Cousins, M.(Ep.)  - Invitation to the Play, Book 1 Nelson 
Invitation to the Play, Book 2 Nelson 
VALLANCE, R.(Ep.) - nt. The Youngest Omnibus Nelson 
Mainly stories, but contains nine 
plays. 
( GreenGrass Gown ; 
~\ Shoes to Mend \ Elkin Mathews 


Christmas Flower , 
-{ Forest Fire j Elkin Mathews 


Simple, pretty and effective plays 
for a large number. 


Bong, FLORENCE 


BonE, FLORENCE 


‘ 





COLLECTIONS BY ONE AUTHOR. 


Bayuiss, A. E. M. - Harrap’s Dramatic Reader, Book 1 
Harrap’s Dramatic Reader, Book 2 
Harrap’s New Dramatic Reader 
Book1 - - - 
Harrap’s New Dramatic Reader, 
Book2z - - - 
Favourite tales from folklore. 
BENNETT, R.~— - - Reading and Doing, Book 1 Bell 
Reading and Doing, Book 2 Bell 
Scenes from famous stories with 


suggestions on playmaking for 
children. 


6d, 


4d. 


6d. 


1/- 
1/3 
7/6 


6d. 


6d. 
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DarVELL, M. & 
TuFFey,G. - - 


DENTON, ELEANOR-~ - 
FARJEON, ELEANOR - 
FYLEMAN, RosE - - 
Lartin, P. - - 


VALLANCE, R. - - 


Playsin Rhyme for Little Ones Evans 
Very simple, and better written 
than most of this type. Good 
notes on staging. 

Sing a Song of Sixpence Blackwell 

Lector Readings, Book 1 Nelson 

Int. Nine New Plays for Children 

Nelson 

My Little Play Book - Nelson 
Norse tales dramatised. 

Someone and The Mouse, the Bird 
and the Sausage Elkin Mathews 


Verse-play, with chorus of elves, 
and nonsense play. 





2/- 


2/6 
1/6 


3/6 
6d. 


6d. 


BOOKS ON PLAY-PRODUCTION, COSTUME, ETC. 


Most of the ANTHOLOGIEs in the list have good notes on costume, 
presentation and acting. The following deserve special attention, 
as they are “ text-books ” on acting as well as collections of plays :— 


BENNETT, R. - - 
CuisMAN, I. & 

Wigs, G. - - 
CorNELIus, LILIAN” - 


CHISMAN, I. & 
RAvEN-HEart, H. E. 


Dyer, ERNEST - . 
Ewer, Monica - - 


Ho.troyD, GEORGE - 
KeEtiy, MARY - - 
MACKENZIE, FRANCES 

Mackay, C. D’Arcy - 


Moornouwsg, R. - - 


Stone, M. - - 
MITCHELL, Roy - - 


MAwer, IRENE - - 
Wuans.taw, H.W. - 


Wuanstaw, H.W. - 


Let’s Do a Play | - Nelson 


Mimes and Miming - Nelson 
Play-Production in Schools 
Allen & Unwin 


Manners and Movements in Costume 
Plays - - - Deane 

Producing School Plays - Nelson 

Play-Production for Everyone 


Labour Publishing Co. 

Drama in School - - Allman 

On English Costume - Deane 

The Amateur Actor - Nelson 
Children’s Theatres and Plays 

Appleton 

With Pipe andTabor - Dent 


Plays for Middle Forms - Dent 
Very helpful advice on the making 
of toy-theatres and on form-room 
presentation. 


The Bankside Costume Book 
Wells, Gardner 
Shakespeare for Community Players 
Dent 
The Art of Mime - - Methuen 
Puppetry for School and Home 
Nelson 


Everybody's Theatre 
Wells, Gardner & Darton 


3/6 
2/6 
3/6 
3/6 
3/6 
2/6 & 3/6 
3/6 


2/6 
2/6 


1/4 
1/4 


3/- 


6/-: 
5/- 


2/6 
5/- 
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Authors of To-day 
2. Cicely Englefield By Mary Sranzey-Smiru. 





OW fortunate is the writer who can illustrate 
her own books, or, alternatively, the artist 
who can write around her own pictures. In 
the case of Miss Englefield it is difficult to 
know which phrase is most applicable, for 

her merits as author and artist are equally obvious. 

When George and Angela appeared, in 1932, it was 
welcomed by the large number of parents, librarians and 
teachers, who bewail the fact that there are so few satis- 
factory books for children under eleven years old. Still 
more was it welcomed by the children themselves, for 
Miss Englefield knows how to make a story that can be 
read and re-read until it becomes as familiar as “Alice” 
without losing its charm. 

Katie the Caterpillar appeared in 1933, and was followed 
next year by Billy Winks. In 1935 came The Tail of a Guinea 
Pig. These animal characters, with their small vanities and 
breathless adventures, are worthy successors to George and 
Angela. Their stories are written down as if they were 
rapidly noted in shorthand. One can imagine the author, 
with a listener on each knee and others grouped around her, 
making up the story as she tells it, emphasising the dramatic 
points, and sometimes throwing in a question or comment. 
The illustrations fit the text so well that they are the perfect 
complement to each story. They, too, are humorous 
without being comic, slightly satirical, but not unkind. 

Lastly, the books are created for the delight and not for 
the edification of their readers. They do not point a moral. 
Billy Winks is still vain, even after his vanity has been 
severely punished, and no doubt George and Angela 
continued to steal cheese when they could find cheese to 
steal. 

And now appears A House for a Mouse (Murray, 2/-). 
Jemima, and James, her husband, a very lethargic fellow, 
embark upon a house-hunting expedition. James is not too 
keen, but at least it cannot be worse than house-bui/ding | 
... . Yet they have to build, after all. 
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An Observer in Dutch Children’s 
Libraries 





By Puyiuis T. M. Corserr. 


WO facts are constantly brought home to the 
visitor to children’s libraries in Holland. The 
first, frequently pointed out by librarians, is 
lack of money, and the second is lack of open 
access. 


The first is so real that even librarians’ hours of work 
are regulated by the cost of heating and lighting and both 
adults and children have to pay, in varying amounts, for 
the privilege of borrowing books. A child may have to 
pay two cents for each book, or perhaps fifty cents for the 
first twenty books and smaller amounts for subsequent 
books during the year. In at least one library he may not 
borrow at all unless his parents are also members, and since 
the parent must pay two florins fifty cents for himself and 
fifty cents for the child, it is obvious that a great barrier 
exists to the real use of the lending library. Special arrange- 
ments are made for the unemployed. 


The fact that open access is unknown has the results 
one expects. The children must choose their books from 
very unattractive catalogues, though the rule is sometimes 
broken and a child who seems unable to choose from the 
catalogue is allowed in the stockroom. The librarians’ 
attitude is expressed in the familiar old questions, “‘ Don’t 
you lose a great many books?” and, “ Don’t the books 
get very much out of order on the shelves?” It is curious 
that the possibility of the books getting in disorder should 
be so greatly feared by Dutch librarians because their 
children seemed to me to be far more orderly than English 
children in the reading rooms where the books were kept in 
perfect order by the children themselves. 


This matter of reading rooms is a significant difference 
between Dutch libraries and our own. In most of the 
libraries I visited, the reading rooms are separate from the 
lending departments. They are free to all children and are 
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well used by them. They are all delightful; some quite 
modern in conception, with suitable furniture, low book- 
cases, a few objets d’art and so on; some are particularly 
bright and sunny ; some have comfortable window seats. 
All of them have one thing in common—they are homely 
and inviting, rooms to be remembered with joy in later 
years. 


A reading session in full swing is a pleasant sight. 
The tables are surrounded with children reading with the 
utmost concentration. The doors open and more come in, 
and with a cheerful “Dag Juvrouw” go straight to the 
shelves where the books they are reading are kept for them. 
If they want something fresh, they search the shelves and 
having found a book, they show it to the librarian before 
they sit down. When the time comes for them to go home 
there is a scene of great activity as each child finds the 
proper place on the shelves for his book. If a child is in the 
middle of a story and wants to continue it next time, he 
may put the book on a special shelf and it is kept for him. 


It must be remembered that in Holland the reading 
rooms, being quite free of charge, are used as much as, 
if not more than, the lending libraries. Some children 
may do all their reading there. Consequently, the stock 
is what we should call a lending library stock, although 
it also includes purely reference books. 


The arrangement of the stock is generally according 
to ages and though the reader may, in theory, choose where 
he likes, he is strongly dissuaded from choosing from a 
section that the librarian considers unsuitable for him. 
More provision is made for adolescents in Holland than in 
England and there is generally a special section for older 
boys and girls up to eighteen years of age. 


The books themselves look very attractive while still 
in the publishers’ covers, which usually show a picture in 
bright colours. When the books are re-bound, however, 
the Dutch librarian falls from grace and has them done in 
black or very dark, uniform colours. 


With regard to the actual contents of the books, a 
very prominent feature is the large number of translations 
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from the English or American. Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver’s 
Travels, the Dolittle books, even Ameliaranne and Milly- 
Molly-Mandy, ate as much in demand among Dutch 
children as they are among English ones. Adventure and 
school stories are as popular there as here and the story 
with a home setting is a great favourite. There appears to be 
less non-fiction than we have and certainly less poetry. 
One librarian told me that Dutch children do not care for 
poetry once they are past the nursery rhyme stage. 


Most of the books are illustrated, but the illustrations 
do not reach a high standard. The Margaret Tarrant, 
Cecily Barker and Ernest Shepherd pictures are much 
admired. 


Of co-operation between library and school there 
is less than in England. Librarians seem to be fully alive to 
the value of such co-operation, but, unfortunately, teachers 
do not. 


Summing up my impressions, I feel that as the reader 
pays for his privileges, he appreciates them more, though 
fewer children are able to take advantage of the facilities 
offered. I feel, too, that in spite of the drawbacks of lack of 
money and closed access, the Dutch libraries do extremely 
good work with children and I have the greatest admiration 
for them. The very fact that they do not have so many 
borrowers (or home readers) enables them, I think, to 
have more personal contact with those who do come, and 
the relations between librarians and children are admirable 
and delightful to see. 
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The Publisher Chooses 


2. Basil Blackwell 
By H. L. ScHoiuicx. 





HE books I have helped to produce sort them- 
selves into two groups. The smaller one 
contains those few fairy children which His 
Majesty’s Magician, the Postmaster-General, 
leaves without any warning—and for one fairy’s 

child he leaves many a blackamoor ; the other and larger 
group covers a number of books produced after enquiries 
rom librarians, teachers and the more intelligent sort of 
parents. It was after many talks with such people that we 
decided to produce our Tales of Action. We found that there 
was a need for well-written books which could compete in 
swiftness with the “ Wizatds” which so many children 
rightly like. Our job was to find someone who knew good 
writing when he saw it; who was in touch with new 
writers, and, above all, who could himself write simply and 
well. We approached L. A. G. Strong, and he willingly 
became editor of this series. Of the stories, those I myself 
like best are Day Lewis’s Dick Willoughby and Malcolm 
Taylor’s Wings Over Eldorado. ‘There exists in many minds 
a prejudice against the historical novel, and Day Lewis’ 
book had to meet its share. I must admit that I thought it a 
risky venture. I have now to confess that if I could find 
another of equal merit, I would welcome it. Malcolm 
Taylor, after an eventful career as journalist and airman in 
New York, settled in England to devote his time to writing. 
One day, whilst he was editing the Shakespeare Head Press 
Edition of Shakespeare, he turned up with the MS. of the 
story which became Knight of the Air. It was a success 
because it is an air story written “from the air” by someone 
who knows how towrite. After reading the MS.,I objected 
to the climax which involved the wrecking of a plane, as 
being too impossible to be credible. Taylor told me that 
it was possible, but it was a thousand to one chance. 
Within three weeks, in a daily paper, I read a report exactly 
along the lines of the incident I had condemned. 
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To many people we are best known as the publishers of 
Joy Street. We are proud of Joy Street. I think it is true to 
say that no similar production exists anywhere. Its success 
is in some ways a difficulty. Those who buy it expect to 
find certain things in it. Those who write for it and draw 
for it expect to do certain things. The regular tenants turn 
up almost of their own accord. They have their preferences 
in the matter of artists. So year after year one finds the same 
happy par’ .erships. But it makes it very difficult to squeeze 
new contributors into it. This year the Shakespeare Head 
Press by some mystery known to themselves have managed 
to squeeze a quart into a pint pot, and in addition to the old . 
gang we have a fair sprinkling of newcomers. Among them 
are Malcolm Taylor, Josephine Leslie and the Bakers. 


Margaret and Mary Baker are known on both sides of 
the Atlantic as the creators of something differerit in 
children’s books. Mary Baker is responsible for the 
silhouette drawings, her sister for the story. When the 
former first began to study drawing she had no thought of 
taking it up seriously. At a later date drawings and stories 
were done for the amusement of child-friends. Only as an 
afterthought were they offered to publishers. 


The work begun in fun soon found a ready sale, and for 
seven years there has been a new Baker Book each Christmas. 
On the whole, Patsy and the Leprechaun is my favourite, 
I think. The Baker MSS. are the neatest I know. The 
text is carefully typewritten and pasted exactly where it 
is to appear in the finished book. The silhouettes are 
all in their right places. For some years blocks were 
made of the silhouettes and the book printed in the ordinary 
way. This had the disadvantage that the impact of the 
blocks on the paper was liable to make an impression 
on the reverse side of the page and to spoil the letterpress 
and silhouettes on that side. A talk with an intelligent 
printer did away with the need for blocks, and blocks are 
expensive. The books were reproduced by photo-lithography 
and the saving on the cost of the blocks went to produce a 
cloth binding instead of paper boards. 


The same process was used in part for the production 
of the Rabier Bocks, which otherwise could not have been 
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produced at half-a-crown. Benjamin Rabier suddenly 
descended upon us out of the blue. Perhaps he is one of the 
good things for which we must thank Baber. He conquered 
at sight. Our only fear was that he would be seized and 
carried away by someone else. He is France’s leading animal 
artist with a long list of successful books to his name. 
Now having published The O/d Fox and The Four Little 
Fishes, he is at work on a collection of fables. 


If only the post produced more good things instead of 
the mass of competent or worse material which is put aside 
to be taken home or worked over whenever possible ! 
Once when dealing with such a pile I noticed a MS. 
which particularly annoyed me by its untidy state. To 
flatten it out I put it at the bottom of the pile and thought 
no more of it until some days later Basil Blackwell pushed 
it into my hands with the words, “‘ Take that home and read 
it—that girl is good.” There was not much of it, but a 
letter to the author, Olive Dehn, soon produced enough MS. 
to make the Tales of Sir Benjamin Bulbous, that sorely 
tormented baronet. When she came to see us we learned 
that some of her poems had appeared in Punch and that she 
broadcast regularly in the Children’s Hour from Manchester. 
The next job was to find an artist who really could draw 
the kelpies, water bogles and trolls of her imagination. To 
my mind, there was only one man for the job—Harry 
Rountree—for he seems to know better than anyone else 
how to do two things—to draw a rabbit and to draw a bogle. 


One of the best known books in our list is Simple 
Science, by Professors E. N. da C. Andrade and Julian 
Huxley. Though only published in 1934, it had been in 
preparation since 1929. In fact, I think parts of it were 
written in every continent except Australia. It was originally 
planned as a book for the elementary school pupil. As the 
MSS. approached completion, it was obvious that the 
authors had produced a book which marked a complete 
break with the accepted school science book. We discovered 
that a number of people no longer young found the book of 
interest and that men expert in their own branches of science 
found novel things in this broad survey. So with only the 
alteration of references the book was issued and was an 
immediate success both in England and in America. Such 
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books are the result of planning—they do not just appear 
through the post. 


To the last I have left The Friend of Little Children, 
by the Rev. Sinclair Stevenson. For those who have never 
heard of him, let me say that he was for many years an Irish 
Presbyterian missionary in India who both at home and 
abroad was beloved by men of every creed. The biography 
written by his wife, Do You Remember Sinclair Stevenson? 
describes better than I can how the book came to be 
written for his daughter Bridget :— 


“Amongst the happy memories of those two short 
yeats she spent with her parents in India, one picture in 
especial remains. Clair was reading from the lectern in 
church the story of the Triumphal Entry into Jerusalem. 
Noticing the get-at-ability of her adored playfellow, the 
little child slipped unobserved from her seat and toddled up 
to where he stood. Clair never stopped reading, but just 
put a hand down. The little mite grabbed it with glee and 
stood there as good as gold during the long lesson. Only 
just to show that she was attending, whenever the word 
for ass was tread she gave a loud hee-haw.” 


“ It was in order to keep in touch with Bridget whilst 
she was at home that Clair wrote The Friend of Little Children. 
He always wrote her two letters a week—one a chatty, 
week-a-day one telling her all the amusing and interesting 
things that had happened during the week, or illustrating 
marvellous adventures of cats and mice; and the other a 
special letter for Sundays. At first these were exquisitely 
simple stories, perhaps from the Old Testament, but when 
the war came and Clair found that he was cut off from her 
for longer than he had expected, he determined to write 
her a full account of the life of Christ.” 


Though not the best seller in our list, so far as we 
know it is the one with the most moving story behind it. 
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Notes from the Attic 





AN UNconscious THEFT. 


The publication of our first number brought us a sheaf 
of very encouraging letters, and it is a pleasure to acknow- 
ledge here the stimulus that those letters gave. One of the 
first, however, was not so happy. It was from the Librarian 
of Watford Public Library telling us that we had used the 
name of a publication issued by authority of his Library 
Committee. We hastened to assure Mr. Bolton privately, 
as we now do publicly, that the Watford Junior Bookshelf 
was quite unknown to us until a few days before our 
Junior Bookshelf was circulated, when it was too late 
to make any change. Mr. Bolton, I am sure, will forgive us. 


* THE Lrprary ASSOCIATION CARNEGIE MEDAL.” 


Another sign of the times in the matter of good books 
for children (we count this magazine as one), is the decision 
of the Library Association to award annually a medal for 
the best children’s book published during the preceding 
year. The medal is in memory of the birth of Andrew 
Carnegie, and the first award will be presented by His Grace 
The Archbishop of York during the Scarborough Conference 
of the Association in June, 1937. The selection of the book 
that is to be the recipient will be made by a committee of 
the Association. We look forward with the keenest 
anticipation to the first award—and to the inevitable dis- 
cussion that will follow as to the rights and wrongs of the 
selection. The field is lamentably small. 


CoMMENTS ON Pigeon Post. 


Miss F. R. E. Davies, the County Librarian of 
Nottinghamshire, has sent us some interesting comments 
on Ransome’s Pigeon Post made by children of varying ages 
in a country elementary school. The book was read to the 
children and the teacher thinks this introduction may be 
necessary. ‘The resulting rush on the book was over- 
whelming. 
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The interest in the eight comments received is in the 
fact that between them the children seem to have succeeded 
in picking out most of the essential elements of success in 
Ransome’s work, but we were astonished to see that not 
one mention was made of the use of the carrier pigeons 
and the delightful messages sent by them. We shall be 
grateful if other librarians will keep us in touch with their 
own experiments and those of teachers in their districts. 


HEADS or TAILS. 


A subscriber writes, “ They (his children’s librarians) 
are already importunate enough and if I allow them a little 
more rope, the Juvenile tail would wag the Library dog, 
which God forbid.” ‘We seem to have heard this theory 
put forward several times before and it seems to us to throw 
a spotlight on a grave error in library thought—namely, the 
inability to realise that children are the foundation of all 
good library service. All borrowers must be children 
before they can be anything else. This fact should suggest 
to my correspondent a different metaphor. The children’s 
library is the puppy that will later become the library dog, 
and if the puppy is not fed adequately and wholesomely, 
he is not likely to become a perfect animal in his maturer 
years. 


Boox Lists. 


One of the most important lists of books for children 
that has been sent us is the recently published Books for 
Boys and Girls, 1936, issued by Derbyshire County Library, 
and prepared by Miss M. F. Austin. 


Its importance lies in the fact that it is selective and 
aims at presenting the most worthwhile books of the year. 
It contains 198 titles. Each title has a brief descriptive 
annotation, and there are five illustrations. Another 
important list is What Shall I Read? issued by Bethnal 
Green Public Library. It is a selection from the whole 
juvenile stock, and while not so selective as the Derbyshire 
list, aims at giving only what is good. The compiler’s 
judgment of what is good is perhaps too generous. 
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Lrprary BINDINGS. 


At last a publisher has admitted the desirability of a 
special edition for public libraries and has had the courage 
to issue such an edition. The now famous series, “‘ Dent’s 
Classics for Young People,” is to appear in a binding that is 
intended to last the life of the books. The publisher’s 
prospectus states, “‘ The books are bound in cloth buckram, 
specially chosen to withstand strong sunlight, dirt, and 
rough if friendly handling. Each section of the text is 
reinforced with linen guards. The endpapers have cloth 
joints, and the books are each sewn on four tapes.” 


Such library editions are long overdue and Dents 
are to be congratulated on their enterprise. 


A QUESTION OF PricE.—One result of the issue of 
Number One of this Magazine was the airing of a popular 
grtievance—the fact that so many of the best children’s 
books are published at high prices. Is there any justification 
for these prices? Are the authors paid higher royalties? 
Is the standard of production better? Have the books 
expensive illustrations? Would the publisher sell pro- 
portionately more copies if he published them at a lower 
price? And is there, perhaps, a tradition that has divided 
the juvenile publishing world into two camps—the “ 5/-” 
trade and the “ reward ” trade? 


Librarians will point to a number of recent titles of 
high quality that have been published at 3/6 and 2/6 as a 
proof of what can be done. Perhaps some publisher of 
higher priced books will tell us why those prices are 
necessary. 


For help with the annotations in this number we offer 
our thanks to Miss M. F. Austin, of Derbyshire County 
Library ; Miss M. Bull, of Rugby Public Library. Miss J. F. 
Halbert, of Middlesborough Public Library; Dr. E. H. 
Chapman, author of Wireless To-day; Mr. F. G. B. Hutchings, 
of Rugby Public Library ; and Mr. E. Walsh, of St. Paul’s 
College, Cheltenham. 
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Reviews 


CHESTERMAN, HuGuH. A Maid in Armour. Illus. 
248. p. 84x6~ - - - - Warne 6/- 


This excellent story is placed in the time of the Wars of the 
Roses, after the Battle of Barnet. It opens with a pleasant picture of 
a Hampshire farm, the home of the Maid, Ann Payton. Ann 
sets out, disguised as a page, to find her brother. There is an 
excellent plot turning on the missing half of an important paper. 
There are some stirring scenes when enemy troops are encountered 
and a good picture is given of this country in a state of civil war. 
Both boys and girls from 11 to 13 will enjoy it. 

One often hears the criticism that children do not care for 
historical stories, but usually the trouble has been, not with the 
history, but with the story. A good story very often gains by its 
setting in a stirring period of history. Mr. Chesterman writes 
with ease and conviction. 

ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


James, Grace. More About John and Mary. Illus. 
by May Gardiner. 307p. 745 - Muller 5/- 
The presence of many line drawings in and out of the text 
gives a pleasant lively appearance to this book. 
The story is particularly recommended for children from 
7 to 9. It is an easy, day-to-day chronicle of family life. John and 
Mary live on a farm with an Aunt and Grandmother. They have 
the thrill of seeing new-born lambs and of helping to feed them. 
They have barns and fields to play in and plenty of friends and 
neighbours. They are real flesh-and-blood children, rebelling 
against lessons, often difficult over food and matters of discipline, 
but soon persuaded back to the paths of goodness. It is a splendid 
story for reading aloud. It rings true; it is simple and natural ; 
the things that happen are within the experience of most little 
girls and boys. Each of these factors contributes to its great 
charm and the author is to be congratulated on making with 
them a memorable book. 
ELEANOR GRAHAM 


RANSsoME, ArtTHUR. Pigeon Post. Illus. by the 
Author. 384p. 83x54 - - Cape 7/6 
' This new book of Arthur Ransome’s is uniform in pro- 
duction with his previous stories of the now famous group of 
boys and girls. The illustrations suffice, but are sometimes 
irritating because of the poor figure drawing. The binding is 
plain and dark and is often considered by children to be forbidding. 
My copy of Pigeon Post stands on my shelves, to its disadvantage, 
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next to Wheeler Post’s Albanian Wonder Tales, which is an excellent 
example of what the binding of a child’s book should be. 


As a story, Pigeon Post follows the lines of the other Ransome 
books, but prospecting for gold is the underlying theme, and a 
very good one. The usual children foregather in the Hill country 
for the summer holidays and at once hear a rumour of gold in the 
Fells. They rush to look into the matter themselves and find 
someone already on the job. Their business is now to forestall 
him and there follows a glorious time of ore-crushing, panning 
and smelting. 


Contact with home is maintained by means of carrier pigeons, 
and the reader will find a great deal of sensible, practical informa- 
tion here about the birds and their ways. 


One of the pleasant things about all Mr. Ransome’s books 
is his serious and respectful attitude to the young reader. He 
does not baulk issues. If he finds himself embarked on a subject 
about which the reader is bound to ask questions, he forestalls 
these questions and is at pains to answer them as fully and clearly 
as possible, even with diagrams. It is that sort of fair play, I 
think, which endears his books to the hearts of so many young 
people to-day. 

ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


ATkINsoNn, M. E. ae Ann, Illus. 336 p. 
84x 54 - - Cape 7/6 
This is a long story for ies from 11 to 13 following what 
is now almost a standard plot. By a succession of accidents a 
party of children are left without a grown-up to direct their 
activities. They set off alone in a caravan. There is a lot of fuss 
about letters and telegrams and one is inclined to feel that the 
many practical details are a little irksome, the children are so 
serious over them. There are, however, some good adventures, 
including an unexpected cricket match. It is the sort of book 
that can be relied upon to hold a child’s attention. It is fairly well 
written, but gives an impression of machine work rather than of 
spontaneity and inspiration. The children are less lively, one feels, 
than they should be. 
ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


Grssincs, Rosert. Coconut Island. lus. by the 
Author. 283p. 845} - - Faber 7/6 


This is one of the most beautifully produced of recent 
children’s books. Paper, type, illustrations, binding and wrapper 
have been designed with wisdom and skill. Each is admirable 
and all combine to delight the eye as much as the contents please. 

The story is for children from 11 to 15. The author writes 
unusually and unconventionally, presenting his picture boldly, 
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with no toning down of dramatic happenings. Some incidents 
may make the adult shudder, but probably young readers will not 
even notice them. 


It is a tale of shipwreck in the South Seas, where Patrick and 
Penelope are washed up alone on a coral island. After a few 
days a “‘ Man Friday ” lands and greatly alleviates their Crusoe-like 
existence. 

Then come most excellent descriptions of the life of the 
lagoon. The children learn to dive for pearls, to make clothes 
out of palm leaves and to eat many strange things. Later come 
treasure trove, a sunken galleon and accompanying thrills. 


ELEANOR GRAHAM, 


BLUNDELL, AGNES. They Met Robin Hood. Illus. 
271 p. 74X5 - - - Burns, Oates 3/6 

Stories of Robin Hood and his Merry Men—or, indeed, of 
any rebels or oppressed exiles—are certain to meet with approval 
from the young. They Met Robin Hood starts with a favourable 
handicap which it maintains by the simple and natural way in 
which the book is written, and by the fact that the children, 
Osmund, Eadgar, Ivo and Petronell—all round about the ages of 
eleven to fourteen—are children of some character and individuality. 
The story is the traditional one of Robin Hood, Good and Bad 
Knights, priests, abbots, kingsmen and outlaws ; with plenty of 
fighting, imprisonments, and narrow escapes from death to curdle 
mildly the youthful blood. 

Miss Blundell’s book can be most warmly recommended for 
eight to twelve-year-old readers. Here is straightforward, quick- 
moving narrative, romance and excitement. Here also are enough 
details of country customs, clothes, and so on, to make up quite a 
good outline picture of English life under Richard I. 


Lorna LEwIs. 


McCuttocn, Derex. Travellers Three. Illus. 
224p. 74X54 - - - Pitman’s 3/6 
The three travellers of this book are Jonathan and Jane, 
twelve-year-old twins, and their tutor, a young Irishman. They 
are sent for a cruise on one of the Royal Mail steamers to Spain, 
Gibraltar, North Africa, Madeira, and Portugal. On the boat they 
meet the author, Derek McCulioch—Mac of the B.B.C. He 
constitutes himself their guide, philosopher, and friend, and tells 
the story of their trip in the first person. The book is a minute 
description of —- life on a cruising liner—with full and 
fascinating details of ship’s customs, food, boats, and other topics ; 
and of the places seen and visited during the cruise, with some of 
their history thrown in. 
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There is no attempt at characterisation in this book—the 
trip’s the thing. “‘ Mac” himself is the dominating figure, and 
some Critically-minded children may think there is too much arch 
fun and facetiousness, and that Mac is a bit over-confident of 
his own charms. However, Jonathan and Jane and their tutor 
were all three thoroughly uncritical and much may have seemed 
funny on the holiday that seems less funny afterwards. 

Travellers Three must therefore be read in holiday spirit, 
and, so read, should make an enjoyable travel story for boys 
and girls from nine to twelve years old. 

Lorna Lewis. 


CrEsswELL, H. B. Johnny and Marytary. Illus. by 
D.L. Mays. 223p. 84x5}- * Faber 5/- 


Here is a lively story for children aged from 5 to 9. John 
Peasecod and Marytary are an engaging pair of small neighbours 
who have the most exciting adventures. They decoy two young 
rabbits into their “ wigwam ” and put them to bed in Marytary’s 
doll’s house ; they go for a marvellous trip in a balloon and are 
finally rescued by their benevolent farmer friend, Mr. Craddock, 
and his almost more benevolent dog Flossie; they visit Cock 
Robin Wood and its remarkable inhabitants. Then Marytary has 
some adventures all on her own, with a private fairy called 
Gemdew, and with a large, intelligent, and very charming dog 
called Niggerboy. The suspense when Niggerboy is lost will be 
almost more than some readers can bear. 

Mr. Cresswell has an excellent understanding of what pleases 
the very young and wisely gives plenty of details of food, especially 
cakes, holes in fences to be squeezed through, the making of a 
hammock or a wigwam, and other important matters. He is 
equally sound on dog mentality, and Niggerboy and Flossie are 
both endearing and full of character. 

These ten stories are charming, amusing, free from whim- 
sicalities, and altogether made of the right stuff for the young. 
They are written, however, in the very breathless style of a child 
telling a tale, a style both unnecessary and undesirable. 

It is unfortunate that there are not more pictures and possibly 
some coloured ones, for the book lends itself to copious illus- 
tration. 

Lorna Lewis. 
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Shorter Notices 


Arp ey, Parricta B. Mr. and Mrs. Hedgehog. Mllus. by 
E. C. Ardley. 55 p. Oblong, cloth back. 1149 Collins 5/- 


A sequel to The Adventures of Mr. Horace Hedgehog, in which 
this amiable gentleman found himself a house, a wife and then 
twins. The adventures continue with a flood, helpful neighbours, 
school for the twins and finally a picnic. 

As in the earlier volume, the value is more in the pictures 
than the story. They are well conceived, well drawn and six of 
them beautifully coloured. The story lacks imagination and does 
not come alive. 


BAKER, MARGARET. Tales of all the World. 255 p. 745} 
Oxford 3/6 


Folk tales, myths, fairy tales and some few stories such as 
David Copperfield and Silas Marner go to make up this volume. 
The retelling is done in a manner which is at once simple and 
arresting. Few of the stories exceed eight hundred words and 
each is admirably suited for reading to young children. A note, 
which explains the source, precedes each tale. A profitable and 
enjoyable book. 


Biyton, Entp. The Famous Jimmy. Illus. by Benjamin 
Rabier. 59 p. Cloth back. 114x9 - - - Muller 2/6 


The value of this book is in its pictures. Rabier’s animals 
have a great deal of character. The story, however, is not worthy 
of them. It is of a little duckling whose adventures are far too 
human to ring true. 


Bone, FroreNnce. Lads of Lud. Illus. 222 p. 745 Pitman 3/6 


Realities of the Industrial Revolution are here introduced 
in an easy and attractive form. Events are seen mainly through 
the eyes of a London child who spends a summer with her 
cousins at a woollen mill in the West Riding. The prevention of 
the wrecking of the new “ frames ” and the saving of the mill 
from fire makes an exciting denouement. 


BourNE, LAWRENCE R. Radium Island. Illus. 288 p. 8X 54 
Oxford 5/- 


Here is an adventure book with all the ingredients which 
active children demand shall appear in a dynamic tale. We start 
in China and ultimately get to the South Seas; and on the way 
there are secret societies, a hidden map, treasure, a strong comic 
interest and also some characters that we have met before in 
The Radium Casket. The dialogue is brisk and clear. It speeds 
the action from strong episode to stronger. The pace is the right 
one for children, The background, however, is not convincing. 
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BripGes, T. C. & H. H. Trrtman. Further Heroes of Modern 

Adventure. Mllus. 259p. 846 - - - Harrap 7/6 

Condensed accounts, in not very inspired writing, of a 

number of recent journeys and adventures. They include actual 

journeys of exploration, captivity in China, work under adventurous 

conditions in forest and jungle, motor record making, big game 

hunting, the rescue of the Moose River miners, and the Houston- 
Everest expedition. 


Brink, CaroL R. Mademoiselle Misfortune. Ullus. by Kate 
Seredy. 267 p. 84x53. New York, The Macmillan Co. 7/6 
The author of Caddie Woodlawn has produced another book 
of distinction for girls, which is attractively illustrated by Kate 
Seredy. The heroine, fourteen-year-old Alice Moreau, is the 
eldest of the six daughters of a proud and impoverished French 
diplomat, and is as real and lovable as the brave and high-spirited 
Caddie herself. Alice feels very keenly the disgrace of being one 
of “ six misfortunes ”—as she heard someone name the Moreau 
girls—and when Miss Weatherwax arrives from America she 
eagerly seizes the opportunity to be useful. As the little old 
lady’s travelling companion, she finds adventure, freedom and 
friendship. 
This is a sensitively written, imaginative and at times amusing 
story of modern France. Its character development is good. It is a 
welcome addition to the few good books for girls on the threshold 
of the teens. 


Buckets, Atec. Three Little Ducklings. Illus. by the author. 
68 p. Oblong boards. 1037} - - - Faber 3/6 


The story of a little white duckling who, through disobedience, 
is caught by the sly old fox, and is ultimately rescued, most 
ingeniously, by his mother. Alec Buckels knows exactly how 
such a story should be written; he also draws extremely lively 
animals ; with the result that here we have a very good book for 
children who can just read. 

But it is not so good as we have a right to expect. It has 
serious blemishes in the matter of faulty grammar and con- 
struction, and though the publisher assures us privately that these 
are intentional, with a view to preserving the colloquial atmosphere 
of the book, teachers will rightly object to such lapses as, “ The 
three little ducklings each brought their little red stool.” It must 
be remembered that with children of the age for which this book 
is intended teachers spend many weary hours eradicating just such 
errors as these. 


Cotum, Papraic. The Legend of St. Columba. Illus. by 
E. Mackinstry. 156 p. 836 - Sheed & Ward 5/- 


Probably no-one is better fitted than Padraic Colum to write 
about St. Columba. He has a fine imagination to colour his 
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picture and in this book he gives a beautiful rendering, based on 
16th Century records, of the legends that have grown up round 
the great Irish Saint. The book serves also as a vivid picture of 
the land, people, and monasteries of the time. 


Davipson, G. Much Ado About Monsters. Illus. 223 p. 
74x53 - - - - - - - Pitman 3/6 


A book of animal stories about prehistoric monsters. The 
stories in themselves are most attractive and their definite scientific 
background ensures that the book will prove of educational value 
to the juvenile reader. 


De Brunuorr, JEAN. The Story of Babar. Illus. by the 
Author. 48p. 8x6. Boards - - - Methuen 2/6 


This smaller and cheaper edition of the first of the Babar 
stories will bring the fascinating elephant into many libraries 
where it has hitherto been unknown. The book suffers by the 
lack of the colour that was an important part of the original 
“ outsize ” edition, but this omission will be forgiven, though 
with regrets. 


Fettows, M. H. The Land of Little Rain. Illus. by the 
Author. 121p. 9x6} . - - - Harrap 5/- 


This is a straightforward attempt to give children of from 
7 to 8 some idea of the daily life of an American Indian boy and his 
sister. As literature it is insignificant, but it does give young readers 
a detailed knowledge of Indian customs, houses, food, handicrafts 
and games. The illustrations, many of them in vivid colours, 
convey more clearly than the text a general idea of the Hopi 
Indian and the sun-baked desert in which he lives. 


To the English reader the book is of value because it reveals 
the American Indian as he is now rather than as the yelling, 
scalping savage he appears in most of the boys’ stories we know. 
There are other, better books with the same purpose which have 
not yet been published in England. 


FyLEMAN, Rose & E. M. D. Witson. Billy Monkey. Illus. 
1537p. 8x5$ - - - - - - Nelson 5/- 


Bill Bloggins is a monkey with personality. He is real, too— 
no “‘ made up ” extravagances about this book which is a simple 
detailed record of a pet Capuchin’s day. It is interesting to know 
exactly what Billy Monkey eats, how he goes to bed with his 
treasures tucked in beside him, the intricacies of his toilet, what he 
does and how he speaks. 
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Gueon, H. St. Nicholas. Illus. 47 p. 8} 74. Cloth back. 
Sheed & Ward 3/6 


A life of the Christmas Saint by a Belgian author. A well 
written book with large type and decorative illustrations in green 
and terracotta by Elizabeth Ivanovsky. An attractive production. 


Gritespiz, T. H. Zoo Tales. Illus. by William Walls. 173 p. 
74X54 - - - - - Oliver & Boyd 3/6 


This is a straightforward book about animals by the Director 
of the Edinburgh Zoo, and it is an unusually good one. It is in 
two senses full of meat and answers the hows and whys about each 
animal in a simple style that is well suited to its young readers. 
The line illustrations show the artist to be fully acquainted with 
animal anatomy. 


Hort, L. B. & A. C. 101 sd ad Little Folks to Do. 
Illus. 212 p. 745 - - - Batsford 


A companion volume to 101 Things for a Boy to Make and 
101 Things for Girls to Do. This volume contains instructions for 
making simple things from paper, cardboard, wool and plywood. 
Illustrations, many in colour, occupy every right-hand page. 


Ketway, Puy.uts. Little Animal Club. Illus. 214 p. 9x 64 
Black 5/- 


Sympathetic writing and close observation are features 
of this nature book, which relates the efforts of three children 
to protect the wild creatures near their country home. Jill, the 
eldest, is particularly vigilant, and it is mainly owing to her that 
the baby hedgehog, the wild duck, the wood pigeons and the 
sparrow hawks are saved from destruction. There is a human 
Enemy of the woodland, an unpleasant old poacher, but the Trio 
are more than a match for him. 

The author’s drawings from life illustrate the book, which 
might be particularly recommended to children who live in towns. 


LEIGHTON, CLARE. The Musical Box. Illus. 30 p. 11X9 
Gollancz 6/- 


Here an eminent artist sets her skill and energy to produce 
a child’s book, and the reader gets a lovely production in The 
Musical Box. The tale tells of a French Musical Box under a glass 
dome, which was worked by a string-pull. Then the people would 
go over the bridge, and the ship sail the stream. What happened 
when the string lay forgotten is here told by Clare Leighton with 
bold print and exquisite, vigorous sketches of the house, the ship, 
the soldier, the mill and even the flowers by the stream. The whole 
production is a fine example of well-proportioned balancing 
between text and illustrations. 
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MARSHALL, Howarp. With Scott to the Pole. Illus. 47 p. 


10X73 ‘ ‘ . - - - Country Life 5/- 


The tale is simply and movingly told. The terrible set-backs 
which the most incurable pessimist could not have anticipated 
keep hammering at the courage and fortitude of a doomed 
expedition. No attempt is made to garnish any incident and 
bravery is presented without sentimentality. Full-page pictures, 
mostly from Ponting’s fine photographs, add greatly to the value 
of the book. 


MAsEFIELD, M. & B. I. MaGraw. The Magic Bookshelf. 


Illus. 301p. 8x5? - - : . Bell 5/- 


In this book is given a series of scenes from British history 
as described by narrators who took part in the scenes. All the 
necessary detail, and most of the conversations have been obtained 
from contemporary sources. The authors have succeeded in 
putting together a series of most interesting narratives. Particularly 
pleasing are the stories of John Smith in Virginia, and Lafayette. 
The book takes its title from the device the authors employ 
to link the narratives together—namely, a magic bookshelf 
the books of which have the power, when touched, to take one 
back to the times when they were written. It is rather more than a 
bookshelf, however, since old letters, a sprig of the Glastonbury 
thorn, old newspapers and a faded railway ticket are to be found 
on it. An excellent book. 


MEADER, S. W. Trap Lines North. Illus. 285 p. 646 


Harrap 7/6 


An excellent book describing the experiences of two youths 
who take their father’s place on the trap lines during a severe 
winter in Ontario. 

It is based on the diary of the elder of the two and every 
incident is true to fact. The danger, the severe and lonely con- 
ditions of the work, and the quiet self-reliance of the two boys, 
both still in their teens, will fire the imagination of many an 
adventurous spirit. 

The illustrations from photographs add interest to the book. 


Mess, C. E. K. Photography. Illus. 214 p. 846. - Bell 7/6 





This book is based on a series of Royal Institution lectures 
given at Christmas, 1935, by no less an authority than the Kodak 
Director of Research. It covers the whole field of photographic 
science, its history and the great industry that has grown up around 
it. Infra-red photography, colour, motion picture production, 
and the various interesting applications of the science in our daily 
life are all described. 
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It is a book that will have its main public among adult readers, 
but older boys with a grounding in chemistry and physics and 
who are also seriously interested in photography will read it 
with interest. 


ME .toy, C. The King’s Christmas Present. Ullus. by Jeanne 
Hebbelynck. 58p. 9x9 - - - Sheed & Ward 3/6 


Short Christmas stories adapted from Melloy’s Cing Contes de 
Noel, intended for Catholic readers of 6 to 8 years. It is an 
extremely pleasant book with large type and most charming 
coloured pictures. 


Muxerjt, D. G. Fierce-Face. Ulus. by Dorothy P. Lathrop. 
Wp. 8x5f. - - - - New York, Dutton 5/6 


This book deserves high commendation. In point of craftsman- 
ship it comes near to being all that a book for children should be. 
“ Spiritually,” it is excellent. Those who have read Gay-Neck 
and other titles by this author will find in Fierce-Face the qualities 
they expect. A vigorous and beautiful prose, vividly re-creating 
the atmosphere of Indian jungle life and the never-ending warfare 
and watchfulness among its creatures, is the author’s outstanding 
characteristic. Fierce-Face tells the life story of a tiger from his 
cub-hood days, through his adventurous youth with its encounters 
with other animals and with man, until he finds his mate. 

The illustrations, drawn with a lithograph pencil, show 
Miss Lathrop at her best. They are very beautiful. Whether 
depicting the delicate grace of an antelope, the litheness of a 
panther, or the terrific struggle of a tiger with a boa-constrictor, 
they are artistically satisfying. 

The paper is smooth without gloss, slightly yellow ; the type 
is large and good; the pages in every way attractive. Pictorial 
endpapers and a satisfying binding in green with orange lettering, 
complete an excellent piece of work. 


Nasu, G. G. Joe Rabbit on om Finn McCoul. Ulus. 160 p. 
8x54 - - - - - Harrap 5/- 


These cheerful and fantastic stories have been broadcast 
in the Children’s Hour and should appeal to boys and girls under 
ten. Finn is the Giant of the Giant’s Causeway: he is a good- 
humoured and friendly creature, afraid of his wife, and he learns 
to rely a good deal on his friend Joe, an enterprising rabbit with 
ideas. 


O’Brien, Conor. Two Boys Go Sailing. Ulus. 246 p. 8x 54 
Dent 6/- 
This is the story of two boys who, when on holiday in the 
south of Ireland, experience many exciting adventures with small 
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sailing boats. A thrilling regatta race, rock-climbing excursions, 
a hunt for buried treasure on the islands of a bay and a rescue at 
sea are vividly described. A book which may be recommended, 
perhaps, with a word of warning. The juvenile reader with no 
knowledge of, nor interest in, the sailing of small boats, may 
find certain parts of the book rather dull reading. 


Ows ey, Sty B. Brownies All. Illus. 224 p. 74x 5. Blackie 3/6 


The Burrswood Brownies are an interesting Pack. Each 
little girl has individuality—from too-clever June who wii] spoil 
every “ make-believe ” with her materialistic “it’s really glass, 
you know, not a lake ” attitude, to romantic Georgina who is 
inspired by St. George. This Brownie collects adventures ; she 
also collects three very un-Brownie-ish dirty little Cockneys. 
The Pack’s reactions to this invasion will be enjoyed by all 
Brownies. The magic of Midsummer Eve shows the author at her 
Brownie best. 


PENNEY, JOAN. Daniel the Spaniel. Ulus. by Dugald 
MacGregor. 134p. 8}x6} - - - Methuen 6/- 


The story of Daniel the Spaniel is unusually interestingly told. 
There is revealed a capacity for dog-fun and for dog-mischief 
which will be fully understood by all children who have a puppy. 
Chapter by chapter the spaniel’s life of dramatic episodes in town, 
and on the hike, is unfolded. In particular there will be pleasure 
in reading of how his master carried the spaniel in the ruck-sack 
when his feet became sore. The illustrations of dogs and rabbits 
are works of tremendous (though sometimes ineffective) patience. 


Perkins, Lucy F. The Norwegian Twins. Illus. by the 





Author. 190p. 8}x5}  - - - Cape 3/6 
Perkins, Lucy F. The Swiss Twins. “Illus. by the Author. 

9p. 8Ex5z - . Cape 3/6 
Perkins, Lucy F. The Japanese Twins. Illus. by the Author. 

I9tp. 8Ex5z - Cape 3/6 
PERKINS, Lucy F. The Chinese Ties. Illus. by the Author. 

192p. 82x5i - Cape 3/6 
Perkins, Lucy F. The S ‘partan Twins. Illus. by the Author. 

1909p. 8ExX5$ - - - = Cape 3/6 


It is, for obvious reasons, an almost impossible task for one 
person to write a series of books proposing to give the young 
reader a true picture of many lands. Others have attempted it, 
but none so well as Miss Perkins. In essentials the ingredients 
vary very little in each volume. 

First we have the Twins, and twins are always sure to start 
with a favourable handicap ; we have a modicum of excitement 
varying in nature according to the country; a very convincing 
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background, for Miss Perkins always succeeds admirably in 
producing this so that Norway is definitely Norway and the Swiss 
Twins live in a country that is unmistakably Switzerland. A 
legend or two from each country’s folklore is added, and scenes 
and events that are typical. 

The twins are almost model children. They do not quarrel, 
they love their parents. They are brave and useful and have a 
sturdy independence that is common to all peasants. 


But these ingredients might so easily have been made into an 
unsatisfactory dish. Miss Perkins does not fail in her use of them. 
She writes well and her numerous progeny all have character. 
They are, as Rhoda Power writes in an introduction, “ so true to 
life as to be alive. They have such adventures as are dear to the 
hearts of children, but their adventures are never unsuited to their 
circumstances.” To quote again, “ Houses, clothes, landscapes, 
customs—all are here—so naturally interwoven with the plot of 
each story, that the Twins start as though alive from every page.” 

These five titles continue the series of which the first five 
titles appeared about ten years ago. There are others yet to appear 
and no doubt they will cross the Atlantic in due course. 


Puittpotts, Epen. The White Camel. Illus. by Sheikh 
Ahmed. 166p. 8}?x7 - - - Country Life 7/6 


It is unfortunate that this book which is so good physically, 
being well produced and with excellent illustrations, should 
fall so far short of what it could have been. It is the story of a great 
and rare friendship between an Arab boy and a white camel and is 
made up of a series of episodes in their lives and the life of the 
tribe. It gives an interesting picture of desert life. 

As a book for children, however, it is not a success. It has a 
romantic style, but has curious and very marked inequalities and 
crudities. Sometimes obviously written down, it wanders off 
occasionally very near the region of metaphysics in a manner that 
very few children will understand. 


Prrr, Frances. Wild Nature’s Day. as., with Photographs 
2zoop. 7X5} - - - - Pitman 3/6 
In this picture of nature’s on and night, the author bases her 
descriptions entirely on personal observation. This sincerity, 
and her virile and dramatic prose, gives the book an unusually 


general appeal—to the young and the old, those versed in nature 
lore and the more or less ignorant. 


PoweLt, Harrier. The World was Gay. Illus. 144p. 
84x 52 - - - - - - - Oxford 3/6 
This is a story of home life in Victorian times. Four motherless 
children get into scrapes that are the result of their active and 
inventive minds, and their apparent naughtinesses are usually 
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due to some well-meant experiment not working according to 
plan. To the adult reader many of the incidents will recall similar 
experiences of their own childhood. 

The background of the story shows the period in much detail, 
and every smallest commonplace is full of life. The children are 
distinct characters and together they make a very interesting thing 
of what might seem a dull life. Girls particularly enjoy the type 
of story that has for its theme the escapades of children in their 
home surroundings and this is an unusually good example of the 


type. 
RABIER, BENJAMIN. The Four Little Fishes. Illus. by the 


Author. 62p. 10X7}$ - - : Blackwell 2/6 
RaBiER, BENJAMIN. The Old Fox of the Wood. Illus. by the 
Author. 64p. 107} - - - Blackwell 2/6 


Benjamin Rabier is one of the most popular and most 
competent author-artists in France. These stories, in the Aesop 
tradition, are of varying quality, but the two title stories are 
excellent. The illustrations have humour and liveliness. They are 
mainly in black and white, each volume having four coloured 
pages. The colour work is not good. 


SACKVILLE, MARGARET. Mr. Horse’s New Shoes. Illus. by 
Mr. R. Caird. 96 p. 8} x6} - - - Country Life 7/6 


Mr. Horse’s story, with its delicious nonsense and colourful 
pictures, giving the animals all the dignity and the humans 
but little, is great fun. Mr. Horse, complacent and proper in his 
trilby and horn-rimmed spectacles, and Miss Nannie raising her 
lorgnette the better to see her premiere “ The Goat-Garbo ”— 
somehow manage to mislay their human traits to indulge occa- 
sionally in more instinctive conduct. 


SzEerS, H. WADDINGHAM. Peter Perkin’s Puppets. Illus. 93 p. 

74X54 - - - - - - - Harrap 2/6 
“And what may Puppets be?” said Tom Pedlar. “ They’re 
something like Jumping Jacks and something like Dolls,” said 
Robert. Peter Perkin’s Puppets will be loved by the sevenses— 
and probably by the nine-year-olds, too. This exciting little 
book is full of pageant and colour; no details are omitted ; 
everybody has a name—even Buttercup the cow. The sequence 
of events leading up to the Town Crier’s “ Lost! six puppets |” 

is positively dramatic. 


TopHUNTER, E. R. Rhymes of the Wee Folk. Ullus. 4o0p. 
8} x 6} . - . . : - - Warne 3/6 
A volume of verses about fairies, for young children. The 
Wee Folk are leather figures posed in surroundings to fit the 


verses, and so photographed. The resulting illustrations are very 
effective. 
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VERRILL, A. Hyatr. Strange Sea Shells and teir Stories. Ulus. 
206p. 9xX6$- - - - - - - Harrap 7/6 


The natural history of shells in general is dealt with simply 
and briefly and the author goes on to consider shell uses and 
curiosities—the cowry shells that are used for money in Africa, 
for instance, and the shells from which fine cloth is made. Strangely, 
there are repeated references to “shells ” that build rafts and 
“ shells ” that swim in the sea rather than to the molluscs that 


inhabit the shells. A chapter gives useful information on shell 
aquariums. 


Way, R. B. How, ve. as When of a Illus. 128 p. 
10X 72 - - Cassell 3/6 


A pictorial record of the development of the aeroplane. 
It consists of pages of simple line drawings opposite pages of text. 
The latter is in small type and does not attract, but when its rather 
repellent appearance is overcome it is found to be interesting 


enough. The drawings alone make an excellent short history of 
flight. 


Wess, Cuirrorp. The North Pole Before Lunch. Ulus. by the 
Author. 63p. 9x8? - . - - Warne 5/- 


A naively amusing story with a happy blending of fact and 
fantasy for younger children. Clifford Webb is one of the out- 
standing figures in our very small group of good illustrators 
of books for children and the pictures in this book, in black, 
brown and blue, are excellent. 


WHEELER, P. Albanian Wonder Tales. Ulus. by Maud and 
Miska Petersham. 255 p. 84$X6 - Lovat Dickson 7/6 


The Albanians have no written literature and its substitute 
has been the folk tales preserved in the retentive memories of the 
peasants. 


This volume contains ten stories, most of which are of great 
antiquity. Many of them may appear strange to young readers 
because of the monsters, snakes married to humans, men who 
fly, and mountains that move. Through most of them runs a vein 
of grim peasant humour. 


Mr. Wheeler has written other volumes of folk stories and 
always with a fine style well fitted to bring out the primitive 
ruthless qualities that characterise all Balkan folk tales. 


The illustrations are very expressive, and the binding, with a 
brightly coloured picture on the side, is, in appearance, exactly 
what the binding of children’s books should be. 
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WituiaMs-EL Is, A. and F. J. FisHer. A History of English 


Life. Illus. by Wilma Jackson. 574 p. 854 - Methuen 8/6 


This is a history book with a difference. In a synopsis of the 
complete history of the English the emphasis throughout is upon 
the life of the people, their social, economic, and political evo- 
lution and their progress in science and the arts. Biographical 
sketches of important men intensify the human interest and each 
chapter concludes with a brief and useful summary of its contents. 
The narrative is matched in vigour by the apt illustrations and in 
clarity by the statistical diagrams and charts. 

There is a certain amount of overlapping due to the presenta- 
tion of particular aspects of lengthy periods apart from their 
exact chronological sequence and one could wish for a few more 
detailed maps. The foreword sufficiently explains why some 
events receive rather scanty treatment and such omissions as 
there are may be forgiven in view of the magnitude of the subject 
and the wealth of less common material that is introduced. 


The story—and one uses the word advisedly—is told 
throughout in a lively conversational manner, interspersed with 
anecdotes, usual and unusual, and with many fascinating excerpts 
from contemporary sources. Particularly inthe later, more crowded 
periods, the authors succeed in elucidating the essentials and pre- 
senting them with singular economy of language. 

Although written primarily as a text-book, its marked 
individuality of style and treatment make this book equally 
suitable for the general reading of older children. 


WriuraMs, HELEN. Squirrel War. Illus. by Cicely Englefield. 


92p. 9}x6} - - - - Hamish Hamilton 3/6 


The story opens in the Land of the North Pole, where 
Father Christmas lives with his toys, but the scene quickly 
moves to Flibberty Wood, where the Elf, Father Christmas’s 
errand boy, gives a doll’s house to his friend Rollo, the red 
squirrel. That is the beginning of the struggle between Rollo 
and his bullying grey cousin for the possession of the toy house 
in the tree. 

Effective pictures in three colours illustrate this attractive 
and exciting fantasy for the youngest readers. 


Wiiuiams, U. Moray. The Twins and their Ponies. Illus. 





93p. 74X5$ - - - - Harrap 2/6 

A story of make-believe, for younger children, in which 
Bubble and Squeak have many adventures with their home-made 
ponies, created from old stockings and sticks. Eventually a real 
pony arrives and the “ make-believe” ponies are forgotten. 
The author’s illustrations add to the entertainment of a story 
which may give children some new ideas for their play. 
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Reproduced from “The Old Fox,” by Benjamin Rabier 


The Rabier Books 


Cr. 4to cloth, illustrated throughout in colour and line 


The Old Fox The Four Little Fishes 
2s. 6d. net each 


The Baker Books 


By Margaret and Mary Baker 
Cr. 4to 3s. 6d. net each 


The Roaming Doll 

Three for an Acorn 

Polly Who Did as She Was Told 
Cat’s Cradles for His Majesty 
Noddy Goes A-Ploughing 


Now available in shortened form Is. 6d. net each 


PATSY AND THE LEPRECHAUN 
PEACOCK EGGS TOMSON’S HALLOWE’EN 


Joy St. Collections 


Illustrated with plates in colour and black and white 
drawings in the text 
Turn Again Tales by Laurence Housman Cr. 4to 7s. 6d. net 
Told by Compton Mackenzie Cr. 4to 6s. net 
Meldrum Story Book by Roy Meldrum Cap 4to 5s. net 
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Wricut, Hucu E. The Interminable Trudge of Samuel the Snail. 
Illus. by E. Hastain. 134p. 8x5} - - Methuen 5/- 


Perhaps only the adult mind will fully appreciate the humour 
of this extremely funny book, but it will be enjoyed in ascending 
degrees by children from eight onwards. Certainly 12 to 14 year- 
olds will enjoy it. 

The fun begins when Samuel, in converting his shell into 
two commodious flats, “ offers to move same to sewt the con- 
vennyence of the ten ants.” 


The illustrations are excellent and as amusing as the story. 


Monk, F. V. & H. . J- Wane. Air Mail. Illus. 304 p. 
8X 53 - - - Percy Press 
An account of the _— of British civil aviation. The 
authors show a tendency towards heroics and the story does not 
emerge as a continuous thread. Nevertheless, it is a useful book. 


Peacn, L. pu GARDE. Pigs ad mg ripe. Illus. 103 p. 
74X5 - - - Pitman 1/6 


Five historical plays that have been broadcast in the Children’s 
Hour. The illustrations are designed to give ideas for costumes. 


ROWLAND, T. J. S. Sting Filings for cane Youngsters. Illus. 
128p. 107} - Cassell 3/6 


An introduction to the facts of chemistry, physics, mechanics 
and electricity. The closely printed text looks formidable, but is 
simple and direct in style. The numerous little line drawings are 
amusing and most useful. 
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SATURDAY 
MATCH 


by Hugh de Selincourt 





Mr. Hugh de Selincourt, unsurpassed 
as the chronicler of village cricket, and 
author of that famous novel, The Cricket 
Match, has written a novel about a 
boy, his dog, and a cricket match, 
which is being published on May zoth. 
It is delightfully illustrated with line- 
drawings by James Thorp of Punch. A 
prospectus will be available (post free) 
on application. 
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Illustration by RoseMary DE Souza, 
from Adventure of the Amethyst (Macmillan). 





